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ABSTRACT 

Student academic motivation and student evaluation of 
overall faculty effectiveness and instructional techniques at 
Barber-Scotia College were studied to identify the academically 
underprepared and unmotivated students. Students provided assessments 
concerning the impact of the college's course offerings, the 
effectiveness .of their i^nstructors , and the difficulty or amount of 
effort instructors required from students. Overall student attitudes 
toward course materials, assignments; quizzes, instructors, and 
student responsibility were used as a measure of the degree of 
student academic motivation. Of the 200 students surveyed, 32.5 
percent were^.foUnd to be academically unmotivated. It was found that 
the more highly academically motivated the student, the greater the 
impact a course had, and the less complaints the student had about 
learning course materials. Additional findings include: students from 
rural areas seemed to be more academically inclined than students 
from suburban and urban areas; and students who studied an average of 
4 or more hours per day were more academically inclined. It is 
recommended that the Office for Total Student Development and the 
Counseling Office become more concerned about academic problems. 
Potential dropouts tend to complain about a number of areas, 
including classwork, instructors, and college services. Most 
academically unmotivated students at Barber-Scoria College reject 
assignments and are deficient in study skills. A questionnaire is 
appended. (SW) 
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PREFACE 

Student motivation for acadcMnic studies should be investigated to 

bear on his intellectual and social involvements in an attempt to recommend 

a useful student supportive program. An objective faculty evaluation 
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based on a survey of student' opi n ions would make use of the opinions of 
academical ly-mot i vated students. 

This document discusses an approach to faculty, instructional tech- 
nique, and student motivation evaluation. The project v^as supported by 
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instruments for this project. 
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1 INTRODUCTION 



1 . 1 Problem Statement 

When a large proportion of the total student population in a college 
or university obtains poor or low grades from one semester to another, 
there is a need to identify factors affecting student academic performance. 
Researchers, (Greenbaum, I98I; Webb S Carras, I98I) have .advocated for the 
establishment of remedial and student supportive programs to combat student 
■ retent ion rates. 

(Greenbaum,. I98I) discusses a wide latitude of responsibilities of the 
Supportive Services Program (SSP) at the University of Minnesota, Duluth, 
which was designed to assist educationally underprepared students. These 
include: financial aid ass i s tantsh i p , providing skills courses, making 
physical environment more accessible, and providing support for students 
from different cultural backgrounds. Although the SSP aims at removing 
technical and attitudinal barriers confronting the educationally under- 
prepared students, Greenbaum's report fails to reflect on the student moti- 
vation for academic studies. 

In another study, (Webb and Carras, I98I) designed four separate in- 
troductory physical science courses in an attempt to identify the charac- 
teristics of mature-age students and in recognition of student needs. 
Although the results of their investigations identified the characteristics 
of "older" students, no attempt has been made to recognize the degree of 
mature-age student n>otivation for physical science courses. Their research 
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projects fail to consider the student academic progress in his social 
involvements and environments. 

It is our philosophy that the student motivation for academic studies 
should be investigated to bear on his social involvements and intellectuals, 

1 . 2 Def ini tions 

In this report, we have introduced some terms which are synonymously 
within this report. We will now define these terms. 

An educationally underprepared student or academi ca 1 1 y non-mot i vated 
student, or an educat iona 1 1 y- hand i capped student in a course is one whose 
performance (measured by grade obtained) is found to be poor and/or one 
who has a number of significant problems (ranging from learning and reading 
problems to hatred for quizzes and assignments) with his course material. 
Although a student might have excellent performances in a number of courses, 
the above definition recognizes such a student as educationaMy under- 
prepared for a course so long as he has a number of significant problems / 
with the course under discussion. 

Student environment or social involvement is defined as any extra- 
curricular activities, living and reading atmosphere, and other obstacles 
which might affect the performance of a student in a course. 

1 . 3 Purpose of Project 

The primary aim of this project is to develop a model for evaluating 
student motivation into academic studies, overall faculty effectiveness, 
and instructional techniques, and to apply the model in Barber-Scotia 
College's envirbnment. In order to satisfy the requirements of our project, 
the following goals are desirable: 
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1. To survey and evaluate the opinions of students at the 
College to bear on student attitude and motivation into 
academic studies. 

2. To obtain and evaluate the faculty-student relationship at 
the College as it affects student academic progress. 

3. To develop and apply an overall faculty effectiveness evalua- 
t ion model • 

i*. To analyze student opinions to bearion the effectiveness of 
instructional techniques at Barber-Scotia College. 

We will now review some background work. 

1 . U Background Work 

(Brier, 1978) offers some suggestions for identifying the underpre- 
pared student. There is a need to identify who the underprepared student 
Is and what he is not capable of doing. In order to achieve this goal, 
Brier's write-up as related to the present study suggests the following 
ques t ions : 

. Does the student function below expected academic performance? | 

. Is the student from a low or h i gh . soc io-economi c level? 

. What racial background does this student belong to? Urban? 
Suburban? or Rural? 

. In what areas of academic curriculum is this student found to 
be underprepared? 

. Can the student manage him$elf academically? !s the student 
deficient in study skills? 

The questions above allow us to identify not only the social back- 
ground of a student, but also the student motivation and deficiencies in 
academic studies. 

In another study, (Bruffee 1978) discusses the problems of under- 
prepared students. Educating the underprepared student requires management, 
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planned, and integrated approaches of a team effort. There is a need to 
observe student reaction to class, course requ i ennents , and discipline pro- 
blems. Specific questions of interest to researchers include: 
. Does the student daydream in class? 

. Is the student's attention vvandered away from class? 
. Does the student reject assignments? 

. Does the student crack jokes in class or does he participate 
in class discussions? 

The criteria above allow us to examine the student motivation for 

academic studies in class work. 

Of particular relevance to the present study is an observation of 

student '*sel f -es teem" j by Hazelton. In an article^ (Hazelton, I98I), she 

explains the relationship of self-esteem to academic progress. Early 

I 

academic failures are| attributed to heavy work loads, lack of supervision, 
homesickness, poor grades^on examinations, and peer-group influence. If 
it is possible to identify students with low academic self-esteem, then 
it probably may be possible to assist students with poor academic perfor- 
mances . 

Other variables affecting student academic progress might be self- 
ambition or peer-reinforced-ambi tion. In other words, a student might be 
motivated to achieve a goal in life and by contrast, a student might be 

influenced , by industrious, hard-working, peer groups or he might be influ- 

i 

enced by the non-productive students. Anastasion, (Anasta, 1969) in a 
research on an investigation of the interaction of performance and per- 
sonality on teaching reports the following observations: Students can 
operate independently of teacher's approval and are cognizant of peer 
support. Student achievement is affected by a teacher's mastery of the 
teaching method. 



(Mechan, 1978) suggests a new method for studying the structure of a 
school. He recognizes that researchers have considered the number of 
books in a college library, the amount of equipment in science laboratories, 
and the opinions of teachers and administrators towards a college as 
parameters for studying th^i^structure of schooling. Mehan-argues that 
the past researchers neglected what actually happens inside colleges on a 
practical, daily basis in classrooms, in testing encounters, in teachers' 
lounges, and at recess. As suggested by Mehan, the social class, age, 
sex, ability, ethniicity career plans, attitudes of students, and ability 
and attitudes of tUchers must be considered in an evaluation process 

\ 

of schooling, student motivation, and instructional techniques. Moreover, 
the opportunity for students to participate in class discussions, the 
relationship of class assignments, tests, and quizzes to class materials, 
and the ava i 1 ab i 1 i ty of text references for Assignments must be considered 
in a successful faculty evaluation. 

In subsequent sections, we will consider the usefulness of the various 
project reports reviewed in this section. 
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2. APPROACH TO RESEARCH 

The single n.ost important task in thi-:, research is that of identity- 
ing the educat i ona 1 1 y underprepared and acadenncally non-Hotvi vat ed students. 
To achieve this task, the questionnaire of Appendix A was desigfied to sur^itT/ 
the opinions of students on the ifupact of course offerings at the College. 
In the questionnaire, students were requested to rate the effectiveness ot 
their instructors, hov; difficult instructors n«ake ass i gnruent s , and the 
amount of effort instructors rt-quire from students. Students vvere also 
asked to rate their interest and participation in class discussions, re- 
sponsibilities to courses including interest in quirzes and assignments, 
class attendtince, understanding of course materials, and so on. 

The questions above were posed to students in the hope that the edu- 
cationally-handicapped and the non-mot i va ted students v;ould rate the it^ipact 
of course offerings, instructor's effectiveness, and student responsibilities 
very low v;hile rating the course materials very difficult. In particular, 
the academically non-motivated and the educa t i ona 1 1 y- hand i Capped students 
v/ould be found v/ith the following problems in their classes: 

(a) Inability to learn, read, and tfiink more clearly about 
the areas of course materials 

(b) Inability to understand course niiaterials and, cor«sequen 1 1 y , 
lack of interest in the subject 

(c) Find instructors non^-enthus i ast i c and helpless when students 
are confused 

(d) Find instructors going into too much detail and giving bad 
examp 1 es 

(e) Find instructor's assignments difficult and regard course 
nja te r i a 1 s as requ i r i ng a grea t dea 1 of v.ork. 

(f) Lack of participation in class discussions, absence from 
classes, and inability to focus atterstion in class 

(g) Hatred for quiirzes and assignments 
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(h) Allow friciid^:. to disturb their academic progress 
Having identified the academically n6n-inot i va ted students, we v>/ere 
interested in exaniining how their social environment might affect their 
poor performances. In particular, we were interested in hovj student social 
activities, hours put into studies, residence, fami ly income, and so on 
might affect a student's academic performance. To accomplish this goal, 
the social involvement of studious students is compared against the social, 
involvement of educationally handicapped students. For example, informa- 
tion that many ambitious students live on-campus and students of low aca- 
demic standard live off-campus might possibly explain the degree of serious- 
ness among students^ 

In this project, three classes namely, the freshoian Personal Develop- 
ment Seminar, Humanities, and Educational Psychology v^ere selected to pro- 
vide test beds for our'various instructional technique investigations. 
Apart from the large and mixed student population in each of these classes, 
there is no other reason v;hy othen classes would not be suitable for our 
investigations. Two hundred instruments were distributed at randor.i to ^ 
students enrolled in the selected classes. 

In section 3, we will consider formally the approach to our various 
investigations. ^ 
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3. PARAMETER MEASUREMENT 



3 . 1 Motivation Into Academic Studies 

The problem of differentiating ambitious students from the academically 
non-motivated students is a crucial one. The information that a student 
obtained a very poor grade in a course might not mean that the student is 
not academically inclined. The information that a student complained about 
the difficulty of course materials and, consequently, the difficulty in 
learning and understanding course material might fail to identify the non- 
ambitious student. For these reasons, v;e have employed the overall student 
attitude to course materials, assignments, quizzes, instructors, and stu- 
dent responsibility to class as a measure of the degree of student motiva- 
tion into academic studies. The single measure of the degree of student 
motivation,; into academic studies is defined as follows: 

Consider the questionnaire of Appendix A. 

Let a great deal or an almost alvjays criterion carry a weight of 5 

Let a very often criterion = k 

Let an often or much criterion = 3 

Let an occasionally or moderate criterion = 2 

Let a seldom or little criterion - 1 

Let an almost never or aliTOSt nothing criterion = 0 

From the above definitions, vje establish a critef^on evaluation model ^ 

such as fol ]ovjs : 



This model is used to evaluate the parameters; Impact on Student, Instruc- 
tor's Effectiveness, and Difficulty as shovm in Appendix A. Similarly, 
we establish another criterion evalution model consistent with the evalua- 
tion of the parameter. Student Responsibility as follows: 




^a great deal or almost always score (5) 
^very often score (4) 
-often or much score (3) 
'-'Occass iona 1 1 y or moderate score (2) 
"^seldom or little score (l) 
Nalmost never or almost nothing score (0) 
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^definitely true score {h) 
'^^^^more true than false score (3) 
< — — in-between score (2) 

^ x;^niore false than true score (t) 
^definitely false, score (O) 

The overall score of the degree of student motivation into academic 

studies, is evaluated using the model in Figure 3.1. From this model, a 

simple way for calculating student motivation score S may be defined as 

fol lows : 

S=I+E+20-2xD+ 0.9375 x R 



Where I is the aggregated score of course impact on student, 

E is the aggregated score of instructor's effectiveness, 

D is the aggregated score of the difficulty of course materials, 

R is the aggregated score of student responsibility to ctc^ss. 

Clearly, a student who is highly motivated into academic studies would 

obtain a score of S close to 100. In order to examine the cha rac ter i s t i c 

behavior of students with the same strength in academic motivation, it is 

possible to establish ranges of values for S defining each behavioral 

group. ^ 

Note that the motivation evaluation model in Figure 3.1 could be 
made more effective and efficient by attaching weight of importance at 
each node in the tree and possibly introducing a sensitivity analysis. 
Because of the practical time constraints on us, we have omitted these 
considerations frOm our evaluation model. 

3 . 2 Evaluation of Faculty Members 

At times, res,earchers are in doubt about the significance of the re- 
suits of a faculty evaluation obtained by a survey of student opinions. 
In section 3.1, we stated that it is impossible to establish a range of 
values for the parameter. Student Motivation Score S as defining the 
characteristics for the different groups of students. For example, a 
value of S greater than 80 might represent a student who is highly moti- 
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act on Students ^"^^ 



20?; 



I ns true tor ' s Effect i venes 



•Di ff icul ty <=- 



(-) 201 



30% 



-Student Responsibility-*^ 



(+) 



Intellectual curiosity < — (l) 

Th i nki ng ^ ( 1 ) 

Read i ng ^ (1 ) 

Knowledge gained^: (l) 

Self-'understandi ng ^ ( 1 ) 

Interest in Learning ^= — (1) 

Enthus iasm ^ — (1 ) 

Examples of concepts — (l) 



S:r^^Course detail-^ (l) 



~ Help «: — (1) 

— Knowledge of course <^ — (l) 
— Dif f icul t assignments (l) 



^ — A great deal of work — (l) 
— Interest in taking course -*^= — (2) 



Participation in ^ — (2) 
class di scuss ions 



— Learning through course/ ^ — (2) 
persona 1 exper i/ence 

t — Class attendances^ — (2) 



6 — Helping c 1 assrtia tes < — (2) 



— Interest in assignments < — (2) 
and quizzes / 

— Understandifig problems -< — (2) 
i^-^^^Di sturbance from friends < — (2) 



Fig. 3.1 Student Motivation Evaluation Model 
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Vdted into studies; a value of S between 70 and 80 might mean that a stu- 
dent is moderately serious about his studies; a value of S between 60 and 
70 niight represent a student who is just motivated into studies; and a 
value of S less than 60 might indicate a student who is not serious with 
his studies. 

The decision of which student should be selected to evaluate faculty 
members is no longer a crucial problem for the researcher. The opinions 
of many students can be surveyed. Using the calculated values of S, the 
academical ly^.highly-motivated student opinions can be identified for a 
faculty evaluation in the hope that faculty members would respect the 
opinions of these students* To evaluate each faculty member, the model 
in Figure 3.2 is found to be useful. 

In Figure 3.2, the parameter P for each criteria is calculated as 

fol lows : 

(a) Identify all students who are highly motivated in academic 
studies, i.e. identify students with S scores greater than 
80. 

(b) Let n^, n^, n^, n^, n^, and n^ be the respective number 

of students in (a) who responded to a criterion as Almost 
Alvyays, Very Often, Often or Much, Occasionally, Seldom, 
and Almost Never* 

For each criteria, P - (5n^ + ^n2 + 3n^ + 2n^ n^)/5(n^ ^2 ^3 

^ + n^) 

Clearly, the closer to 1 the values of P and P.., the better a faculty member 
is found in satisfying the requirements of the particular need of students. 

The overall effectiveness F, of a faculty member In meeting the total 
student instructional needs is defined simply as the average of the aggre-- 
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<^ — Effectiveness <r- 



^ — Impact on Students 4- 



Facul ty 
Rat i ng 
Score 
F 



<: — Rapport4r 



i — Group I nteract ion 



4 — Difficulty <r 



-Structure •^- 



-Feedback (r 



Enthusiasm < — (P) 
Examples of concepts < — (P) 
Course detail — (P-'^i 
Help «^(P) 

Knov;ledge of course <^ — ^(p) 
Intellectual curiosity (P) 
Thinking^ — (p) 
Reading — (P) 
Knowledge gained ^ — (p) 
Self-Understanding ^ — (P) 
Interest in Learning ^ — (P) 
Knowing student names'^ — (P) 
Friendliness x — (P) 

Freedom to volunteer opinions 4: — (p) 
Opportbinity to discuss ideas ^ — (P) 
Opportunity to disagree «^ — (P) 
Assignments <^ — (P-) 

Amount of work x (P*-'-) 

Activity plans < — (P) 
Following outline <-„ — (P) 
Information on progress ^ — (p) 



Remarks on outstanding < — (P) 
performance 



Punctuality in grading tests <r 
and ass i gnments 



(p) 



Fig. 3.2 4 1^- 
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gated sum of the parameters in figure 3.2. Again it is possible to intro- 
duce weight of importance and sensitivity into the model but we only seek 
the simple nLdel . 

3 . 3 Effect of Background and Environment 

Evaluating the degree of student motivation into academic studies 
to bear ori his social involvements is a sensitive and difficult problem. 
As such, we only seek an approxin)ate measure of student degree of motiva- 
tion into studies to bear on his social background. The. behavioral charac- 
teristics of the "highly-motivated student'* in the areas of ''student respon- 
sibilities" and "background information and social environment" can be 
compared to the characteristics of 'non-motivated students'. 

In section ^, v;e will consider the applications of the various models 
and parameters introduced in this section. 
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k. RESULT AND EVALUATION 
Student Motivation 

Four ranges of values were established from the calculated Studeht 
Motivation Scores S to examine the degree of academic motivation for diffe- 
rent groups of students. The groups of students identified are as fo11ov;s: 

(a) Group I students are those with Student Motivation Scores S 
less than 60. This group represents those students who are not 
serious with their studies. 32.5'i of the 200 students whose 
opinions were surveyed fell into this group. 

(b) Group II students obtained Student Motivation Scores S 
between 60 and 70 and are just slightly serious with their 
studies. Thirty percent of the sample fell into this group. 

(c) Group III consists of students whose Motivation Scores S lie 
between 70 and 80 and represent students v/ho are moderately 
serious"^^ about their studies. Twenty-five percent of the 
students are found in this group. 

(d) Group IV represents those students who are highly motivated 
into studies, A score of S greater than 80 is used to 
identify students in this group. Only 12.5^^ of the sample 
f el 1 into this group. 

Table A.I, A,2, A,3, A. A, A. 5 and A. 6 represent the opinions of the 

different groups of students on a faculty member rated according to 

specific criteria. The values in each of these tables are calculated 

using the parameter P, (satisfaction score) defined in section 3-2. 

in'each of these tables is the aggregated sum of P for all students in a 

group. We will now discuss the results in these tables in greater detail. 

/i.l.l Course Impact on Students 

The values of P^ in table ^,1 suggests tv^o hypot heses : 

(1) The more highly motivated into academic studies a student 
is, the greater the impact a course has on the student. 

(2) The niore highly motivated into academic studies a student 
is, the less problems and, hence, less complaints about 
learning course materials. 
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A. 1 . 2. Instructor' s Rapport, Orgcin i zat ion of Ma teri a] and Effectiveness 

The values of in Tables A. 2, A, 3, and ^4.5 suggests the follow- 

ing hypothesis: The less academically motivated a student is, the more 
complaints he has about his instructors. 

A . 1 • 3 Student Responsibility 

The values of P-^ in Table ^.6 suggests the hypothesis that the 
greater the degree of commitment into studies i s^ the greater the respon- 
sibility to acadentic studies. 

i4.2 Ef fect of Background and Environment on Academic Progress 

Tables ^.7 and ^.8 present the backgrtDund information and the social 
environment of the four groups in the sample. The values in these tables 
are percentages- According to the hypothesis in section ^.1.3, the 
highly academically-motivated students are found to be more responsible 
in regard to classvvork. For this reason, we compare the background infor- 
mation and the environment of the highly-motivated students to that of 
the non-motivated (P:<60) students to observe the effects of environment 
and the background of a student on his academic studies. 

By examining the percentages in Table ^.7, the following assert ionsmight 
be observed, 

(a) Living residences (of f-campus/on-campus ) does not affect aca- 
demic studies for students at Barber- Scot i a College. 

(b) Students from rural areas tend to be more academically 
inclined than students from suburban and urban areas. 

(c) No significant inference can be drawn on the effect of faniily 
income on student motivation into academic studies. 

(d) The sex of a student has no bearing on motivation into 
stud i es . 
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IMPACT ON STUDENTS 





Cri teria 


Group 1 


Group 1 1 
60<P^<70 


Group 1 
70 


1 1 

So 


Group IV 
80 


Average 
P 


1. 


Achievement by Course in Stimulating 
intellectual curiosity 


.'♦12 


.650 


. 760 




.826 


.662 


2. 


Learning Opportunities 


.419 


.676 


.800 




.378 


.693 


3. 


Reading Effectiveness Provided by 
Course 


.470 


.638 


.796 




.878 


.708 


■ 4. 


Knov.' ledge Gained From Course 


.418 


.714 


.792 




.913 


.709 


5. 


Contribution of Course to Self-Under- 
stand i nq 


.446 


.709 


.771 




.950 


.719 


6. 


Interest in Learning Course Material 


.371 


.664 


.815 




.890 


.685 






Table 4. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF 


INSTRUCTOR 












Cr i ter ia 


Group 1 
^ ^ 60 


Group 1 1 
60^"PS70 


Group 1 


1 1 

30 


Group IV 
P> 80 


Average 
\ 


1 

I • 


Enthus i asm 


.550 


701 


. 805 




.90^ 


.740 




Good Examples of Concepts 


.612 


. 710 


.783 




.904 


. 752 


J • 


Level of Detai Is 


.768 


.724 

1 


. 532 




.230 


.564 




Willingness to Assist Students 


.670 


.762 


.845 




.854 


.783 


5. 


Ab i 1 i ty 


. 541 


.867 


.872 




.960 


.810 



Table 4.2 
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INSTRUCTOR'S RAPPORT 





Group 1 


Group 1 1 


Group 1 1 1 


Group IV 


Average 


Criteria 


■< 60 


60<P<70 


70^P^80 
•t 


P >^ 80 


P 




1. Knowing Students by Names 


.^37 


.580 


.630 


.686 


.583 / 


2. Fr i end I i ness 


.626 


.8i40 


.860 


.918 


.81 1 



Table '♦.3 



GROUP INTERACTION 





Cri teria 


Group 1 
P^^ 60 


Group 1 1 

60"^ P^70 
-t 


Group 1 1 1 

70<P<:80 
t 


Group IV 

P .> 80 
t 


Ave rage 

P 
-t 


1 . 


Freedom to Volunteer Opinions 


.^^47 


.617 


.Gk] 


.691 


„ . 599 


2. 


Opportunity to Discuss Ideas 


.369 


.^03 




.736 


.537 


3. 


Opportunity to Disagree 


.^70 


.509 


.578 


.676. 


.558 



Table h.k 



COURSE DIFFICULTY, STRUCTURE, AND FEEDBACK 



Cri teria 



Group I 

P S 60 

t 



Group I I 
6C<P^70 



Group I I I 
70-^P^80 



Group IV 

p 80 

■ ^ . 



Average 
^4 



Di f f icul ty 

1. Difficult Assignments 

2. Requires a Great Deal of Work 



.870 
.836 



-550 
.570 



.325 
.A07 



.312 
.303 



..529 



Structure 



1. Instructor Plans Activities in 
Details 

2. Instructor Follows an Outline 
C losely 



.501 
.571 



,708 
.731 



717 
73'* 



lie 

800 



.676 
72'. 



Feedback From Instructor 

1. Inform Students of Their Progess 

2. Remarks Outstanding Performance 

3. Grades and Returns Promptly Tests 
and Assignments 



.352 
.ADA 
.A67 



.^90 
.A76 
.510 



.600 
.6A2 
-660 



877 
776 
70^ 



580 
575 
585 



Table A . 5 
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STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 





Cri ter ii) 


Group 1 
P^ 60 


Group 1 i 

60'=»P£70 
•t 


Group 1 1 1 
7< P^80 


Group IV 
P. > 80 

t. 


Average 

P 
-J 










.661 


81 ^ 


. 601 


-1 

I. • 


Participation in Class Discussions 


.503 


.515 


.709 


.782 


.607 


3. 


Tie- In Betv^een Learning and 


.55^* 




.79^* 


.891 


.721 




Participation 












k. 


Class Attendance 


.626 


.821 


.852 


.880 


.795 


5. 


Help Rendered to Classmates 


.611 


.695 


.767 


.806 


.720 


6. 


Attention in Class 


.58^4. 


.6^45 


.726 


.815 


.693 




Interest in Assignments and Quizzes 


.420 


.595 


.608 


.670 


.573 


8. 


Problem in Understanding Class 


.772 


.679 


.619 


.330 


.600 




Materials 












9. 


Academic Disturbance by Friends 


.713 


•521 


.^472 


.321 


.507 



Table ^4.6 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 





RESIDENCE 


CITY RESIDENCE AREA 


FAMILY INCOME 




SEX 




On-'Campus 


Off- 


Campus 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


Low 


High 


Male 


Female 


Group 1 
. P < 60 


85 




15 


31 


60 


9 


71 


29 


i»0 


60 


Group 1 1 
60<Pc70 


3^ 




6 


39 


25 


36 


87 


13 


i»8 


52 


Group 1 1 1 
70<:Ps 80 


79 




21 


38 


A2 


20 


68 


32 


6A 


36 


Group IV 
P > 80 


91 




9 


18 




h] . 


8A 


.16 


kl 


58 


Sample 
Total 


87 




13 


32 


^2 


■ 26 


78 


22 


A8 


52 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 





STUDY HOURS 


AGE 


WEEKEND SOCIALIZATION 




1-3 




7-10 


18 ' 


ID 


20 


21 


22 


22 


Yes 


No 


Group 1 
P S 60 


68 


w 

32 


0 


17 


20 


55 




2 


2 


83 


17 


Group 1 1 
60<P<70 


59 


38 


3 


18 


33 


22 


15 


6 


6 


79 


21 


Group 1 1 1 
70<: P< 80 


56 


kS 


0 


26 


36 


22 


16 


0 


0 


79 


21 


Group IV 
P 80 


^7 


k7 


6 


12 


62 


18 


12 


0 


6 


95 


5 


Total 


57 


^1 


2 


18 


37 


29 


11 


2 


3 




16 



Table i|.8 
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Further assertions can be derived from the percentage figures in Table 

(e) Barber-^Scot ia College students vvho are 19 years of aqcare more 
academically inclined. Students at Barber-Scotia College 

who are 20 are found to be not serious v/ith their studies. 

(f) Students at Barber-Scotia College who put in an average 

•of four or more hours of study per day are found to be more 
academically inclined. 

(g) Participating in weekend social activities does not affect 
student academic motivation. 

In order to validate our hypotheses, a random sample of 15 quest ionnai t*es 

was selected from each group of students with varying academic motivation. 

The cumniulative GPA of students in each group are obtained. The result ^ 

of this experiment as shown in Table ^.9 is found to be consistent with 

our student academic motivation assertions. 



Group I 
P. ^ 60 

Group I I 
60< P<:70 

Group I I I 
70 <P:^80 

Group IV 
P. > 80 



GPA SCORES 


0 - 2.hS 


2.50 - 2.99 


3.00 - 


3.50 - h.OO 


92 


8 


0 


0 


20 


55 


25 


0 


5 


30 


60 


5 


0 


0 


35 


65 



Table ^.9 



Note that the percentage values in Table A. 9 support most of our hypotheses 
which are all based on the recognition of the best student opinions as 
those emanating from the student motivation score B greater 80. 
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PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT SEMINAR: FACULTY RATING 



PARAMETER 

_ _ : 


Max 

■J CO 1 e 


Group 1 
t 


Group 1 1 


Group 1 1 1 


Group ly 
P f-;ri 


Averacie 
p 


l ^'^vt on Student 


20 


8.6i»3 


12.527 


1^.333 


17.293 


13.200 


LI t cc t i vcncss of 


25 


1 3 . U/U 


15.310 


17. 790 


19.965 


16.535 


Instructor 














his true tor ' s Rapport 


5 


2.350 


2.683 


3.^28 


3.737 


3.050 


Group 1 nteract i on 


15 


6.635 


6.750 


7.685 


8.705 


7.452 


Di f f fcul ty 


10 


6. ^490 


6.920 


7.7^0 


9.000 


7.525 


Course Structure 


10 


5.360 


6.300 


7.530 


8. ]^5 


6.835 


Feedback 


15 


5.155 


7.0i»5 


9.6'»0 


11. '♦60 


8.325 


Faculty Score 


100 


^7.703 


57.535 


68.1i»6 


78.305 


62.922 



Table 10 



HUMANITIES: FACULTY RATING 



PARAMETER 


Max 

Score 


Group 1 
P^^ 60 


Group 1 1 
60<'P|.-^0 


Group III 
70^^ Bo 


Group IV 
Pj. :> 80 


Average 


Impact on Student 


20 


9.533 


15.293 


16.347 


17.797 


14.830 


Effectiveness of 
Instructor 


25 


12.700 


16. 740 


20.430 


22.075 


16.860 


Instructor's Rapport 


5 


2.8'»5 


3.745 


4. 125 


4.498 


3.876 


Group Interaction 


15 


6. li»0 


6.780 


9. 115 


10.840 


8.215 


Difficulty 


10 


3.750 


5.495 


6.830 


8.225 


6.070 


Course Structure 


10 


5.075 


5.805 


7.000 


8.755 


6.660 


FtHilbock 


15 


5.515 


8. 720 


10.455 


13.225 


9. ''83 


F.Kulty Score 


100 


45.558 


62.578 


74.302 


85.415 


66.963 



Table 4. 11 
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k. 3 Facul ty EvjIuDt ion 

- In section 3, we presented a faculty evaluation model. To determine 
the use and the effectiveness of the model, two classes, Humanities and 
Personal Developtoent Seminar (PDS) , v/ere selected for evaluation based on 
the large number of students enrolled in each class. Of the 200 sampled 
students, 1^7 were found to be enrolled in PDS and 39 in Humanities. By 
applying the student motivation score S, to the 1^7 students and 39 stu- 
dents enrolled in PDS and Humanities respectively, the following results 
v^ere obtained. 

• Twenty students enrolled in PDS have S values greater than 80 
. For 27 students in PDS, S scores lie between 70 and 80 
. Forty-Six students in PDS score betv^een 60 and 70 
. Fifty-Four PDS students score less than 60 

. Three students enrolled in Humanities have S values greater than 80 
. For 6 students in Humanities, S scores lie between 70 and 80 
. Fifteen students in Humanities score between 60 and 70 
. Fifty-Four students score less than 60 
The opinions of students (with varying academic motivation) on the effec- 
tiveness of the course and the course instructor are presented in Appendices 
B1 and B2. 

Table ^.10 and ^.11 show the rating scores for Personal Development 
Seminar and Humanities instructors respectively. As might be expected and 
supported by the values in each table, the faculty rating obtained by non- 
academical ly motivated students is significantly different from the faculty 
rating evaluated from the opinions of highly-motivated students. Note 
that the overall faculty rating score obtained from the total sahiple 
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(Average P^) is considerably less than the rating score obtained from 
hi gli 1 vmot i va ted students (P>80). V'/hether or not we should rely on 

faculty evaluation by the total students of varying academic inclination 

{ 

is a decision for debate among college administrators. 

A. ^ Fvaluation of Instructional Techniques 

Although a faculty member might obtain a high rating score from the 
entire student population or academically inclined students, he might 
still not satisfy all student requirements in areas of his teaching tech- 
niques. For this reason, we have chosen to evaluate the degree of stu^ 
dent satisfaction (measured by the score P^) in each instructional tech- 
nique criterion rated by-al] students and by highly motivated students. 
Tor example, the information that the HuuianiLies iublrucLor scored a QS^^'o 
rating from the highly-motivated student or 70S from the total sample 
(indicating a reasonably overall effectiveness in satisfying student needs) 
might not explain v/hether or not he structures his lectures to meet stu- 
dent needs or that his assignnients and quizzes are at the right level of 
dif f icul ty. 

As might be observed from the values of Average P^ in Table ^.11, 
the Humanities instructor can improve upon the group interaction provided 
in his class to meet the needs of students. In particular, he can provide 
better instructions by providing the opportunity to discuss ideas and to 
disagree (Appendix B2). Also, it would be valuable for him to be imformed 
that the students find the materials presented in class to be difficult. 
From the Appendix Bl , the PDS instructor will also find the above informa- 
tion useful if he is to satisfy the requirements of the entire student 
population in his class. In addition, students are not aware that he 
knows their names*. 
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h. 5 Student Kespotisibi I i t ies 

Appendices CI and C2 present the rating scores of conuni tiuent into 

studies for students in HuMianitles and PDS classes. The values in these 

appendices reveal the following obseratlons. 

. Thervi are a number of student at Barber-Scotia College who are 
not serious with their studies (P^^60). 

. Barber-Scotia College students are interested in participating 
in class discussions. 

. Barber-Scotia College students have problefns in understanding 
class materials and often their friends hinder their progress. 

In section, we will consider the significance and the irnpj icat ions of 

the various resul ts. 
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5. CONCLUSIONS AND rMPLICATIONS 

Some degree of doubt is attached to our various results in viev; of 
the ad hoc way in which the academically non-inot i va te J students' opinions 
were identified and separated froKi the opinions of the academi ca 1 1 v~i»«ot i - 
vated students. A more realistic approach would be to evaluate tlie student 
motivation into academic studies from learning and perception concepts. 
However, we were interested in obtaining the approximate degree ot student 
iTOtivation into studies. Since the general progress average scores of 
sampled students agree with our student motivation results, we feel con- 
fident (to some extent) of the concepts and techniques employed in this 
project. The general progress average scores of students can only be relied 
upon when previous courses taken by students are related to or are within 
the same field as the course in which student motivation is being rated. 
A student might have excellent performances in arts subjects and still be 
found non-motivated in mathematics (a course vvhich the student must take 
to satisfy the general studies requirement). 

ji 

Although the various investigations were conducted using Barber-Scotia 

College's students as experimental test beds, the results of our findings 

have global significance. We will now discuss two important results from 

our experiments and present their relevance to student academic performances. 

I. The more highly motivated into academic studies a student 
is, the greater the impact a course has on the student. 

II. The more highly motivated into academic studies a student 
is, the less the problems and complaints about learning 
course materials. 

These hypotheses reveal the observation that the provision of sti- 
mulating courses will increase the student retention rate in a college. 
The accomplishment of this observation however, depends primarily upon 
course requirements and methods of instruction. In particular, a course 
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that students find boring is likely to create little or no rvsul i v.it !un , 

distfaction of attention away t'roni cla^.^s, 1uw retetjt lun^^ , atid oi*KM'" be*' 

havioral and psychological problems. By contrast, a course cjn be cie^ 

signed and instructed in a way that studell inters-. Is vvill be CHOused. 

Thus, course designers or instructors should have |h ior kncv^ledMe 0* the 

^ needs of students. 

A variety of instruct ionol technicjUes inight be applied to ii*eet t(je 

needs of students with varying educationcil backgrounds and preparedness* 

These include group discussions, ques t i ori^ansiver i ng oppoacfjeS, class 

ass i qnfnen ts , student contribution and criticistii, and so on. Every instrue-^ 

tor v;ho is interested in assisting acadeniical ly , non-istot i *^'ated students 

should ask himself the following questions: 

. Do I display a sense of humor in classV 

. Do students participate in my class discussions?^ 

. Do my teaching techniques deJisons t ra te and display realities 

and life experiences? 
. Do I welcome questions and crititis«<J in my class? 
. Am I concerned when students are confused and do not understand 

my class materials? 
. Do I provide my students with personal tutorial lessons? 

Three main factors affect student academic performances at Barber-^ 

Scot ia Col lege. 

1. Students from rural areas appear to be more acaduMiii ca 1 I V inclined 
than students from suburban and urban areas. 

2. Barber-Scotia College students wfio are 19 years of age are 
inclined academically. Students v;ho are 20 years of age are 
found to be not Serious with their studies. 

3. Students at Barber-Scotia College v/ho put in an average of 
four or more hours of Study per day are found to be riiore | 
academically inclined. i 

The first factor may be attributed to the fact that there are often 

less opportunities for distraction cind social involvements iti ,ivic events 

end activities in the rural areas. As such, students from rural areas 
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might be compelled to devote more time to studies or grow into the habit 
of re.ading and studying. The development of such habits at an early stage 
in life is then carried over into college life. With this awareness, 
educational admin i s^ators should provide students, particularly the under- 
prepareu students with environments conducive for study. There is a need 
to develop techniques which will prevent student distractions from studies 
with emphasis on assisting underprepa red students to develop good study 
habits. 

The majority of students entering Barber-'Scot i a College as first-- 
time freshmen fall within the age of nineteen years. The second 
factor indicates that these students have not yet been overcome by the 
strong environmental and peer influences around the College. Perhaps 
then, the best time to introduce the foundation courses in each major is 
during a student's first year in college. 

Devoting four or more hours to studies a day indicates a committment 

n- 

on the part of the student who is interested in learning. While students 
should not be compelled to devote four or more hours to study per day, the 
^o^J^^e^^CoL^^ should offer more guidelines that would encourage 

underprepared or non-motivated students to develop regular study habits. 
Such information might include student guided learning or study hours 
supervised by counselors or teaching assistants. These preparatory classes 
should be mandatory for educationally-handicapped students. There is a 
need to survey and assess the interests, needs, and educational background 
of students in a college to design programs which will stimulate the 
underprepared and academically, non-motivated students. 

In this report, we have presented and applied a model for evaluating 
student motivation, overall faculty effectiveness, and instructional 
techniques. 32. St of the 200 Barber-Scotia College students whose opinions 

* 
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were surveyed were found to be academically non-motivated. There is a 

» 

need for the Office of Total Student Development and the Counseling Office 
to becoine imre concerned about student academic problems. The academically 

non-'Riot i vated students are potential college dropouts and require special 

\ 

attention since such students complain about almost ^^verything ranging 

from class work and instructors' to college services. \ Most academically non^ 

\ . 

motivated students at Barber-Scotia College reject assignments, are 
deficient in study skills, and cannot manage themselves academically. The 
problems of students at Barber-Scotia College require team effort and more 
commitment from faculty members. 
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DATE: 



COURSE: 



YOUR CLASS ST;nDI;NG (CIRCLE): 
Fr. Soph. Jr. Sr. 



INSTRUCTOR: 



A = Almost always or a great deal 
B = Very often ^ 
C - Often or much 



D = Occas iona 1 ly or moderate 

E = Seldom or little 

F =^ Alnx)st never or almost nothing 



I I 



I I 



B 



1. My Intellectual curiosity has been simulated by 
this course. 

2. I am learning how to think more clearly about 
the are^ of this course. 

3. I am learning how to read materials in this 
area more effectively. 

I am acquiring a good deal of knowledge about 
the subject. 

5. The course is making a significant contribu- 
tion to my self-understanding. 

6. The course is increasing my interest in 
learning more about this area. 



7. The instructor is enthusiastic. 

8. The instructor gives good examples of the 
concepts. 

9. The instructor goes into too much detail. 

10. The instructor is helpful when students 
are confused 

11. The instructor seems knowledgeable in many 
areas. 



12. The instructor knows students' names 

13. The instructor is friendly 
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A = 
B = 
C = 

IV. 



VI 



VI I 



Almost alv/ays or a great deal 
Very often 
Often or much 



lA. Students volunteer their own opinions, 

15. Students discuss one another ' s i deas . 

16. Students feel free to disagree with 
the inst ructor 



17. The instructor makes difficult assignments. 

18. The instructor asks for a great deal of work. 



19. The instructor plans class activities in 
detail. „ 

20. The instructo«r follows an outline closely. 



21. The instructor^ keeps students informed of 
thei r progress . 

22. The instructor tells students when they have 
done a particularly good job. 

23* Tests and papers are graded and returned 
prompt ly . 



D ^ Occasionally or moderate 

E = Seldom or little 

F = Almost never or almo-st nothing 



B 
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Vm. NOTICE!!! THIS SCALE IS DIFFERENT!!! 

If not applicable, leave blank 

A = Def Ini tely true 

B - More true than false 

C - In-between 



D - More false than true 
E - Def ini lely false 



2A. I am very much interested in taking this course, 

25. I do participate in class discussions. 

26. I consciously try to make a tie-in between what 
I am learning through the course and my own 
experience. 

27. I do attend all my classes. 

28. I sometimes help my classmates to learn. 

29. My attention is always in class. 

30. I like assignments and quizzes a lot. 
31 



IX. 
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33. 
3A. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 



I do not have any problems in understanding the 
class materials. 



My friends sometime disturb my academic progress. 



I 1 i ve on campus_ 



off campus_ 



I am from an urban suburban rural 

I am from a low 
Sex: Male 



area. 



high 



i ncome f ami 1y , 



Female 



Age 



How many hours do you put into studies? 

Do you socialize yourself at weekends? Y N_ 
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APPEXDIX B 1 

Personal Develop'nent Seminar 



CRITERIA 


Group 1 


Group 1 1 
60'-' pS 70 


Group III 


Group IV 

P > 80 
t 

-L , 


Average 

P. 
t 


IMPACT ON STUDENTS 












1 Ar h I f»\/»^Mie*n t bv course 
in St 1 fiiu )a t i ng i n te] 
lectual curiosity 


. Al8 


.69A 


.71 1 


.813 


.659 


2. Learning opportunities 




.515 


.6^3 


.875 


.627 


provided by course 




655 


.776 


. 906 


.712 


A. Knowledge gai*ned 
•f roin course 


.388 


.657 


.725 


.887 


.66A 


p . con triDULion oi uuu r be 
to sel f'understanding 








.81A 


.66^* 


6. Interest in learning 
course material 


.362 


.56A 


.715 


.893 


.63'* 














1. Enthusiasm 


.562 


. 03^4 


.776 


.893 


.716 


2. Good examples of 
concepts 


.525 


.69'* 


.821 


.900 


.736 


3. Leve 1 of de ta i 1 s. 


.287 


. 328 






.3'»0 


^4. Willi ness to ass i st 
students 


.580 


.760 


.781 


.838 


.7'«0 


5. Ability 


.660 


.6A3 


.B^^O 


.957 


.775 


RAPPORT 












1. Knowing students by 
; nanjes 


.333 


. .A92 


.502 


. 538 


. i»6£ 


\ 

2. Fr iendl iness 


.607 


.581 


.869 


.957 


•. 75't 
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APPENDIX B 1 Cont'd 
Personal Development Seminar 



CRITERIA 


Group 1 


Group 1 1 
60<PjS70 . 


Group 1 1 1 
70'CPj.<80 


Group IV 
Pj. 80 


Averoge 


GROUP INTERACTION 












K Freedom to volunteer 
opinions 




Ml 


.506 


.523 


. '»78 


2. Opportunity to discuss 
i deas 


.^429 


.385 


.V63 


.533 


.'•53 


3. Opportunity to 
d i sagree 




. 468 


. 568 


. 685 


.559 


dJfficulty 












l|. Difficult Assignments 


.111 


.737 


.828 


.900 


.800 


j^. Requires a great deal 
/ of work 

/ 


•565 


.651 


. 720 


.900 


. 709 


STRUCTURE 












1. Instructor plans ac- 
ti vi ties in detai 1 s 


. 506 


.575 


. 760 


.775 


.65^* 


2. Instructor follov/s an 
outl ine closely 


.566* 


.685 


.7'»6 


.85A 


.713 


FEEDBACK FROM INSTRUCTOR 


• 










1. Inform students of 
thei r progress 


. 300 


** 


.675 


.786 


.558 


2. Remarks outstanding 
performance ^ / 


.331 


.505 


.68A 


.773 


.573 


3* Grades and returns 
promptly tests and 
assignments 

t 

** 


.'♦OO 


.kll 


.569 


.733 


.53'* 
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APPFXDIX B 2 
Human i 1 1 es 



CRITERIA 


Group 1 

p^< 60 


G rou p 1 1 


G routi 1 1 1 
70<P^:S80 


G roiih 1 U 


M V t: 1 0 v.{ c 


IMPACT ON STUDENTS 








i; 

,1 




1. -Achievement by course 
in s t i mu 1 a t i ng i n te 1 - 
lectual curiosity 


.^36 


.771 


.833 


/ . 866 


mi 


2. Learning opportunities 


.^490 


.700 


.771 


.933 




3. Reading Effectiveness 
provided by course 


.509 


.700 


.800 


.830 


.730 


Knowledge gained 
♦ from course 


.527 


.842 


0 ^ T 

. 867 


1 .00 


. 58^ 


5. Contribution of Course 
to sel f-unders tandi ng 




.733 


.767 


.8U 


.701 


6. Interest in learning 
course material 




.8i»2 


.866 


.896 


.758 


EFFECTIVENESS OF INSTRUCTOR 












1. Enthusiasm 






R87 


• J J J 


71 


2. Good examples of 
concepts 


.600 


.713 


.820 


.866 


.750 


3. Level of details 


900 

■ V/ v/ 






lid 


1*86 

« too 


A. Willi ness to ass i s t 
s t uden t s 


.580 


.692 


.850 


.890 


.753 


5. Ability 


.760 


.860 


.960 


1 .00 


.670 


RAPPORT 












y. Knowing students by 
names 


.618 


.771 


.800 


.950 


.785 


2. Fr i endl i ness 


. 520 


.727 


.850 


.966 


.766 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX B 2 Cont'd 
Human i t i es 



CRITERIA 


u rou p 1 
Pj.c 60 


uroup 1 1 

60<P^^70 , 


n rn I in 111 

U 1 vj U p III 

70^^P/£80 
t 


n r n LJ n IV 

Pj > 80 


n V 1 ci M ^ 

^ 


GROUP INTERACTION 












1« Freec^o^Tl to volunteer 
opin ions 


• "i 1 0 








,yj f / 


2. Opportunity to discuss 
ideas 






.A57 


.A66 




3» Opportunity to 
disagree 










• p ' -/ 


DIFFICULTY 












U Difficult Assignments 


.320 


.566 




.820 


.612 


2, Requires a great deal 
of work 






8?0 




.602 


STRUCTURE 












1. Instructor plans ac- 
tlvi ties in detai Is 


.475 


.5'<5 


.6i40 


.925 


.6^6 


2. Instructor follows an 
outl i ne closely 






76n 


826 


.686 


FEEDBACK FROM INSTRUCTOR 












!• Inform students of 
their progress 


0 ^4^0 




. 650 


.876 


.625 


2. Remarks outstanding 
performance 


.328 


.616 


.7A5 


.933 


.656 


3. Grades and returns 
prompt ly testsand 
assignments 


.3'*5 


.583 


.696 


.836 


.615 
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APPENDIX C 1 



Student Responsibilities 



CRITERIA 


Group 1 

p ^ An 
r ^ ^ oU 


Group 1 1 
oU— r /U 


Group 1 1 1 

/U — r^=OU 


Group IV 
> 00 


Average 


1. 


HUMANITIES . 

Interest in taking the 
course 


.k22 


.519 


.607 


.916 


.616 


2. 


Partipation in class 

Hi ^nic:c irin«; 


✓ _ 

.363 


.589 




.662 




3. 


Tie-in between learning 
and Da r t i c i Da t i on 




.655 


.850 


.975 


.733 


k. 


Class attendance 


• 531 


.639 


.821 


.833 


.706 


5. 


Help rendered to 
classnjates 


f r\ 


/I /I A 


0 . o5 


0 ^ t 
. 063 




6. 


Attention in class 


.An 


✓ ^ ✓ 
.6^6 


. 750 


.833 


.673 


7. 


Interest in assignments 
and quizzes 


.Aoo 


.553 


.607 


.833 ■ 


.598 


8. 


Problem in understanding 
class materials 


.750 


.571 


.517 


.375 


.55? 


9. 


Academic disturbance by 
friends 

i! 

\ 

\ 

• 


.975 


0.850 


.658 


.350 


.708 
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APPENDIX C 2 



Student Responsibilities 



CRITERIA 


Group 1 


Group 1 1 
60^P^^70 


Group 1 1 1 

70<P ^80 
t 


Group IV 

P. 80 
t ^ 


Average 

P. 
t 


r tKbUNAL UtV tLUrnLN 1 oLri 1 NMK 












1. Interest in taking the 
cou rse 


.355 


.520 


.663 


.765 


.575 


rar tipduion in ciai>b 
di scuss ions 






761 


7A^ 


6i*q 


lie in Deuween learnirig 
and participation 










• / 


A. Class attendance 


.558 


.685 


.829 


.852 


.731 


5. Help rendered to 
classmates 




707 


7Rn 




70 

• f\JyJ 


^, Attention In class 




• DO p 






768 


7. Interest in assignments 
and quizzes 






.750 


.933 ■ 


.6i48 


8. Problem in understanding 
class materials 


.850 


.756 


.671 


.M3 


.673 


9. Academic disturbance by 
friends 


0.650 

- 


.575 


.^409 


.359 


.^498 
• 








• 








